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Muhammad Ali's Fighting Words: 
The Paradox of Violence in 
Nonviolent Rhetoric 

Ellen W. Gorsevski & Michael L. Butterworth 


While Muhammad Ali has been the subject of countless articles and books written by 
sports historians and journalists, rhetorical scholars have largely ignored him. This 
oversight is surprising given both the tradition of social movement scholarship within 
rhetorical studies and Ali’s influential eloquence as a world renowned celebrity espousing 
nonviolence. Ali’s rhetorical performances played a pivotal role in radicalizing the civil 
rights movement as it (d)evolved into twin forces: Black Power and anti-Vietnam war 
movements. Ali’s rhetoric conjoins messages of Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm xX, 
enabling critics to re-envision civil rights texts. Ali’s enduring rhetoric provides a model 
for analyzing texts and social movements invoking the paradox of the violence in 
nonviolent civil disobedience. 
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By [Ali] standing up as he did, it gave many of us much more courage than we had; 


it gave us much more hope than we ever had before. 
—B.B. King 


Few athletes have ever attained the iconic status of Muhammad Ali. An Olympic gold 
medalist, heavyweight champion, and global celebrity, Ali is among America’s most 
recognized figures. Far from being celebrated only for his boxing prowess, he has 
also been lauded—and derided—for his discourse. With nicknames such as the 
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“Louisville Lip” and “Gaseous Cassius,” Ali is commonly remembered through 
famous lines like, “float like a butterfly, sting like a bee.”! His twentieth century sports 
legacy is secure in the memories evoked by his exploits in the boxing ring and press 
conferences. Recently, Ali is better known for his courageous battle against 
Parkinson’s disease, a struggle poignantly dramatized when he lit the Olympic torch 
to open Atlanta’s 1996 Summer Games. 

Yet it is Ali the rhetorical actor who demands attention for using his star power to 
publicly expose and decry racism and militarism. Lost in the revisions of history and 
the applause for the man’s grace under the influence of a crippling disease is Ali’s 
steadfast resistance to violence and oppression from the 1960s to today. Here we seek to 
retrieve from pop culture kitsch the subversive staying power of Ali’s rhetoric. He was a 
fighter, a man of violence inside the ring who has worked nonviolently for peace and 
justice outside of it. Regrettably, while “there are already more films, essays, and books 
on... Ali than may be required,” little attention has been given to Ali’s rhetoric. 

We recover here the Ali of fighting-words who used “a strategic rhetoric of 
blackness”’ to heighten his anti-war stance. What is new and instructive in our 
analysis of Ali’s rhetoric, once retrieved from its depoliticized representations, is the 
way it exemplifies the sociopolitical combat inherent in evolving social justice 
movements. Recovering Ali’s rhetoric and symbolic action provides a framework to 
more accurately assess the antinomian qualities of texts that bridge what today appear 
to be divergent messages in the polar ends of the civil rights movement, associated 
with the likes of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. on one end and Malcolm X on the other. 
Ali’s discourse and symbolic performances enable critics to grapple productively with 
the apparent paradox of the violence in nonviolence. This paradox exists 
in nonviolent activism being most associated with passive suffering, when in fact 
nonviolence calls for embodied threats and tactical uses of violence to push for 
nonviolent social change. In short, the paradox is that nonviolence invokes a 
perception of imminent violence in the short-term so as to gain long-term, 
nonviolent social change. What Ali’s rhetoric highlights for critics is the way that 
violent acts, such as violence in the boxing ring, created a perception of the 
potentiality of such violence spilling out into wider society, rather than what it often 
was, a symbolic action that spurred nonviolent social change through its implied 
threat of transference from symbolic to actual, from theatrical televised sound bites to 
unscripted street violence. Ali’s rhetoric shows how immediate, present-day, 
controlled uses of real yet highly symbolic direct violence of boxing enabled 
apparently divergent rhetorics within the civil rights movement to create discursive 
and political conditions to foster social justice in the future. 

By examining critically Ali’s representative statements and performative acts, Ali’s 
case may serve as a heuristic model for an enhanced understanding of the 
complexities of nonviolent rhetoric. In terms of the conceptual framework for 
this essay, we employ as complementary the combination of critical theoretical 
approaches of sport communication and nonviolent communication. Examining 
Ali’s discourses this way is worthwhile because although Ali is one of the most quoted 
and photographed figures, and font of memorable catch phrases of the 1960s, there is 
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insufficient scholarship on Ali the orator who accessed rhetorical resources that 
enable critical reflection in exposing racism and militarism.* 

This essay posits that Muhammad Ali’s rhetoric played a pivotal role in the 
radicalization of the civil rights movement as it (d)evolved into the twin forces of 
the Black Power movement and the anti-Vietnam war movement. Diasynchronically, 
the discourse and symbolic acts of Muhammad Ali encapsulate and represent the 
rhetorical complexity of meanings that advanced these movements. Today Ali 
continues to represent the paradox of the violence in nonviolence. His symbolic 
discourse and performances unite his unique, stylized wordplay with potent action; 
prevalent in Ali’s rhetorical record is the threat of violence mixed with a nonviolent 
commitment to justice that constitutes an enduring message. In his stubbornly facing 
conflict rather than avoiding it, and in his pointed use of his iconoclastic brand of 
fighting words, Ali’s rhetorical opus functioned in the 1960s, with echoes that linger 
today, to combat the injustices of racism and misbegotten war. There is insufficient 
space in the expanse of one essay to resolve the paradox of the violence in 
nonviolence; that, however, is not among the goals of this essay. Our aims are simply 
to introduce this paradox, which as yet has been insufficiently addressed in rhetorical 
criticism, and to emphasize Muhammad Ali as a rich font of nonviolent rhetoric. 

This essay unfolds by introducing Ali as a figure of anti-colonial rhetoric whose 
lacerating discourse cuts to the heart of America’s racism and militarism. First we 
explore Ali’s explosive early statements and we compare and contrast them with his 
more recent, softer rhetoric. In so doing, we explore the paradox of the necessity of 
violence that is inherent within nonviolent social movements and their frequently 
violent competitors in agitating for social change. Nonviolence in this essay refers 
simply to the use of Gandhian or Kingian forms of civil disobedience via proactive 
interventions such as marches, sit-ins, boycotts, and other strategies of active 
noncooperation with systems deemed unjust by oppressed members of a society. 
Violence here channels Johan Galtung’s tripartite definition: there is direct violence 
such as one person physically assaulting another person; there is institutional” 
violence, such as segregation sanctioned by law; and then there is cultural violence, 
such as the racism that enables apartheid regimes to become rationalized and 
perpetuated by both victimizers and the victimized.° 

We propose to demonstrate that Ali’s rhetoric, in different ways and at different 
times, creates awareness of these three forms of violence as a rhetorical means to 
foster nonviolence. Throughout, we contend that Ali’s persona as a boxer and his 
rhetoric exemplify the paradox of violence in nonviolent rhetoric. Indeed, his 
celebrity status developed from sport, which set the public stage for his political 
resistance and anti-colonial, anti-war critiques. More than just a gifted athlete, Ali 
was a consummate rhetorical actor. As an adherent and minister of the Nation of 
Islam (NOI) he preached at Muslim places of worship nationwide. Less well known is 
that during his forced exile from boxing as a conscientious objector (CO) to the 
Vietnam War, he became a full-time public speaker, travelling across the country, 
giving speeches at over two hundred college campuses and other venues.” 
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The following study of Muhammad Ali’s rhetoric and influence from the 1960s to 
now proposes that applying nonviolent theory with insights from communication and 
sport to assess how embodied rhetoric enables critics to engage more meaningfully 
with texts, symbolic action and actors in global social justice movements. 


From Cassius Clay to Muhammad Ali: Fighting Racism with Words 


Contemporary sports figures seldom make proactive, political statements publicly, 
especially ones condemning racism and war. Sportswriter Robert Lipsyte laments, 
most athletes follow the motto: “Forget about expressing yourself politically ... just 
wear the shoes; take the money and run.”® By contrast, Ali produced an 
“unprecedented melding of sport and politics.”’ Ali’s springboard for expression 
was the boxing ring and sport generally, which is key to understanding his influential 
embodied rhetoric. Debra Hawhee terms such performances “bodily arts,” wherein 
virtuosity is produced through athletics’ and rhetoric’s shared emphasis on 
agonism.'” Ali translated the agonism of boxing’s physicality into activism’s 
rhetoricity. By doing so, he “characterized a strategy of cultural resistance effective 
in a modern media age. ... This evolution greatly influenced other modes of political 
intervention that could take place in the cultural arena.”!! Given this, Ali’s rhetoric 
represents a productive site for engaging politics by going beyond resistance, creating 
proactive interventions against institutional and cultural forms of violence.'* 

After Cassius Clay defeated Sonny Liston in 1964 to win the first of his three World 
Heavyweight titles, he announced he would thereafter be known as Muhammad Ali. 
The announcement confirmed what many had feared: Ali’s relationship with the 
NOI. Indeed, the Nation’s leader, Elijah Muhammad, himself conferred the name 
upon Clay. Confronting a curious press, the (re)named Ali explained, “Cassius Clay 
was my slave name. I’m no longer a slave.”’* By reshaping his identity, Ali brandished 
his political consciousness, upsetting his image as a mere sports figure and 
catapulting him into the political fray of the chaotic 1960s. Of Ali’s choice to be so 
vocal at this pivotal moment in his career and in the unfolding Civil Rights 
movement, sports historian Clayton Goodwin writes: 


By renouncing his “slave” name, he had renounced the perceived limitations of his 
social and professional status and aspirations. Before him boxers did not concern 
themselves with politics, religion, and social justice—they were deemed to be... 
too dim to grasp the meaning of such concepts. This title-holder, though, was witty, 
intelligent, and committed: his mind and mouth expressed themselves as clearly as 
his fists. 


Thus Ali displayed courage, not through civil disobedience involving carefully 
orchestrated, nonretaliatory submission to violence as is retrospectively, and often 
problematically, associated with Kingian nonviolence, but rather a bald, violence- 
tinged fearlessness through exhibition. Ali’s rejection of white colonial oppression was 
influential, whether its form was legal in fighting his military draft or symbolic 
through his name change from Cassius Clay to Muhammad Ali. As Ali put it in 1970, 
“T wanted to be rough, tough, arrogant, the nigger the white folks didn’t like.’ Even if 
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it was not violent activity per se, it was behavior that appeared to threaten violence 
because it flouted accepted norms, it upset expectations, and it engendered a deep 
seated fear and anger among many in the white public.’® Ali took civil disobedience to 
extremes. In Ali’s not behaving meekly or speaking fearfully—to the contrary, in his 
behaving brashly and unapologetically—he was in effect, violently crushing long- 
standing political and cultural norms and social practices. Ali’s discourse and actions 
were perceived as revolutionary, which “struck fear into many whites” at the time.’ 

While today Ali may be perceived by domestic white audiences as a benign 
goodwill ambassador for various charities, in the 1960s and 1970s many Americans 
saw him as a divisive person for speaking his mind.'* Ali even framed his own sport 
in an actively interventionist discourse that raised consciousness about race-based 
oppression, saying, “Boxing is a lot of white men watching two black men beat each 
other up.”!” Among the beaten men were Floyd Patterson and Ernie Terrell, both of 
whom Ali brutalized in the ring. Against Patterson, Ali extended the fight, punishing 
Patterson relentlessly for espousing claims that no Muslim was fit to be heavyweight 
champion. After Ali’s bout against Terrell in 1966, during which he repeatedly 
hollered, “What’s my name!” between blows, Ali declared, “I wasn’t just speaking to 
Terrell.”*° Dan Grano notes, “The juxtaposition of the threat and the follow-through 
demonstrates how Ali made good on his promise to Terrell and, moreover, his 
capacity and willingness to defend new political realities ... with violence.” Ali’s 
rhetoric and antics invited audiences to make a connection between dramatic boxing 
ring violence and the threat of inspiring rampant civil disobedience to intervene 
against institutional and cultural violence at that time. 

Thus Ali performed an embodied rhetoric that spoke beyond just his opponent in 
the ring. With each punch thrown and landed, he demonstrated the body’s capacity 
to enact a form of public argumentation. Raymie E. McKerrow suggests “potentiality 
is present for the body... to enact political change.””” Later, Ali’s embodied message 
became re-embodied collectively through the mass nonviolent civil disobedience that 
King advocated, supporting Ali’s vocal anti-war stance; in his speech at Riverside 
Church King recommended, “As we counsel young men concerning military service, 
we must ... challenge them with the alternative of conscientious objection. ... 
I recommend it to all who find the American course in Vietnam a dishonorable 
and unjust one.” Here the embodiment of Ali’s disobedience becomes re-embodied 
through King, and in multiplicity through those who followed King’s directive and 
Ali’s example. 

Because of Ali’s public sentiments against racism, Christian primacy that rejected 
Muslims, and the war in Vietnam, Thomas Hietala writes that Ali became a target of 
“inordinate attention from the press and politicians.””* Hietala contends Ali was well 
aware of his unique position at the heart of rhetorical expressions of American 
political angst, noting that in 1967 Ali said, “I see signs saying “LBJ, how many kids 
did you kill today?’ Well, I ain’t said nothing half that bad!”*? Because Ali was 
publically conveying messages that reminded Americans of the direct violence of war, 
of the institutional and cultural violence of its race and class-based political system, 
Ali’s pronouncements carried double the punch. For example, in highlighting racism 
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and its connection to militarism, Ali said, “If I thought goin’ to war would bring 
freedom, justice and equality to 22 million Negroes, they wouldn’t have to draft me, 
Id join tomorrow.””® Hietala characterizes Ali’s rhetoric of this period as conveying 
“an extensive critique of white imperialism, exploitation.””’ Ali and his discourses 
embodied the raced, classed American’s potential to flout the compliancy expected in 
the American political system, which was imbued with direct, institutional, and 
cultural violence against targeted populations that Ali simultaneously symbolized, 
addressed, and inspired. 

In retirement, Ali reminds us of the continued rhetorical efficacy of his embodied 
performances. Comments from a 1985 interview reveal his consciousness of cultural 
violence in terms of how bodies of people of color are displaced by whiteness as an 
idealized, but false, standard: 


Cassius Clay was popular in America and Europe. Muhammad Ali has a billion 
more fans all over the world. Cassius Clay had no knowledge of his self. He thought 
Clay was his name but found out it was a slave name...Cassius Clay had 
Caucasian images of God on his wall. Muhammad Ali was taught to believe that 
there should be no image of God.... The Bible says there should be no pictures of 
God, no images, he should be no color. But you see that God is white. Tarzan, King 
of the Jungle, was a white man. Angel’s food cake is white, devil’s food cake is black. 
Man, ain’t that powerful??® 


Ali flaunts knowledge of the power of words and images in perpetuating the cultural 
violence of race-based oppression, and, conversely, the power of criticism to 
proactively intervene against it. In short, he uses the platform that boxing celebrity 
gives him to harness the power of anti-colonial words; Ali is rhetor and rhetorical 
critic. Using Gandhian satyagraha, truth-telling in words, Ali transcends his former 
ability of channeling physical violence to propel social change. The older Ali 
harnesses the mere reference to physical potential; he taps into the rhetorical echo of 
embodied power that continues to invite audiences to be affected. 

Alv’s political consciousness culminated in his fight against the US government’s 
attempt to conscript him into military service. Historians John Ernst and Yvonne 
Baldwin assert that Ali’s nonviolent stance “reverberated throughout America,” and 
that “Ali’s opposition to the draft placed the well-known athlete in a different kind of 
limelight, making him a hero who personified the issues of race and class that divided 
the South and intersected over the Vietnam War.’ Sport gave Ali independence, 
even from the NOI. Ali’s commitment to nonviolent activism was influenced by his 
upbringing in Louisville, Kentucky, the site of “a growing peace community” that 
“addressed the issues of race and class that Ali represented,” while serving as a key 
locus for an “antiwar movement” that had regional and national visibility.°° Ali’s 
celebrity status bolstered his own personal sense of entitlement and even “self- 
centeredness,” enhancing his personal agency to speak his own mind in public, rather 
than to perform the traditionally accepted obsequiousness that most whites at that 
time expected of African Americans.*' Ali brandished his ethos as a wealthy sports 
figure to make the connection between his payment of federal taxes and his 
disagreement with how the US government was disbursing those considerable funds, 
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saying, “I buy a lot of bullets, at least three jet bombers a year, and pay the salary of 
fifty thousand fighting men with the money they take from me after my fights.”*” 
Hence Ali was not only making statements connecting racism to militarism, he was 
also connecting the ways that rich and poor alike are implicated via taxation in the 
American system of militarism and the violence it rains on people in far flung locales. 

While the peace community was conflicted over the rising Black Power movement 
and some of its leaders’ positions on black separatism versus integration—the latter 
preferred by white activists of the civil rights movement—Ali’s rhetoric exposes ways 
that racism and imperialism operate. In Louisville, there “were veteran civil rights 
advocates who saw an immediate and crucial link between that movement and 
opposition to US involvement in Vietnam.”** Activists “saw war and poverty as 
inseparable issues, thus ... activism crossed racial and class lines”** It was this 
complex circumstance which compelled Ali to speak out. 

Ali’s decision to resist the draft came down to the inescapable fact that the draft 
during the Vietnam War was a racist enterprise. When he refused to accept his draft 
orders in April, 1967, he was convicted by a Federal District Court in Houston, Texas, 
fined $10,000, and sentenced to five years in prison. While an appeal kept him out of 
prison, he was nevertheless stripped of his heavyweight title and banned from the ring 
for over three years. Despite the consequences, Ali justified his position, stating: 


I have searched my conscience ... I find I cannot be true to my belief and my 
religion by accepting such a call... .It is in ... my own personal convictions that I 
take my stand in rejecting the call to be inducted in the armed services. I do so with 
the full realization of its implications and possible consequences. ...In the end I am 
confident that justice will come my way for the truth must eventually prevail.*° 


At Ali’s initial hearing before the United States Supreme Court on July 6, 1968, he 
spoke again with more formal eloquence, stating, “The lily white Selective Service 
System is ... an unconstitutional and statutorily prohibited remnant of our racially 
discriminatory past.”*° Ernst and Baldwin aver that the draft “inducted 64 percent of 
eligible blacks but only 31 percent of eligible whites in 1967 and was particularly 
biased against [blacks].’*” Louisville’s Local Board 47 became a focal point for peace 
activists’ criticisms of such practices. Ali’s case would be decided by Board 47. One of 
three such cases on black inductees, Ali “accused the board of racial discrimina- 
tion.”*® This stance would change the course of his boxing career, his life, and make 
him a figure of scathing ridicule at the time, but ultimately, in the long run, one of 
redemption. Decades later, Ali was invited to the White House by President Bill 
Clinton, who decades earlier had protested the draft. 

Ali felt the government was attempting to co-opt his powerful image by 
conscripting him into the Army for public relations to engage support at home 
and abroad for the death trap that the war in Vietnam was becoming for thousands of 
recruits and Vietnamese. But Ali did not capitulate: he gave it all up, at the zenith of 
his popularity, fame and physical talent. Ali ultimately won in his fight against the 
government on appeal to the US Supreme Court, the members of which unanimously 
found in his favor that, as a CO, he should not have been required to serve.*” “Ali’s 
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simple statement, ‘I won’t wear the uniform,’ was central to anti-colonial “rhetoric 
used to express opposition to the Vietnam War? Taking this stance, Ali “became 
[Louisville’s] and... the nation’s most celebrated war resister.”*' In avoiding being 
co-opted by the US Army, Ali had instead been willingly “co-opted. ..by the black 
freedom movement.” Ali, a famous boxer, spewed anti-war rhetoric. Ali’s ethos was 
complicated by his religious convictions and the home-grown support he had from 
disparate but related camps: the white, middle class war resisters, members of both 
white and black civil rights activist organizations, and members of the Black Power 
movement. 

From 1967 to 1971, Ali became one of the country’s most recognized anti-war 
activists. A font of civil rights and anti-war rhetoric, “Ali took a fiercely political stand 
and went from one college campus to the next, speaking out against the war” in 
Vietnam.*? In the process, Ali strengthened his critique to point out the hypocrisy of 
waging a war in Asia while the values being defended were being ignored within the 
United States. Ali said, “I felt an urge to declare even more strongly why I felt the war 
was unjust and why I would not myself be used to help it in any way. Those who ... 
[denounced] me so bitterly had never said a single word against the injustices and 
oppression inflicted upon my people in America.”* Ali’s use of the Gandhian strategy 
of satyagraha, or speaking truth to power, binds racism to militarism, emphasizing 
public denial of racism and social uses of racism within militarism. 

Ali famously declared, “I ain’t got no quarrel with them Viet Cong.” This phrase 
condensed the complex arguments against the war in Vietnam into a single statement, 
which was quickly appropriated by activists, including the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC). Former SNCC chair, John Lewis, recalls: 


An extremely popular poster ... emerged ... you saw it hanging on the walls of 
many black organizations ... [and] in .. . rooms of many black college students. We 
had a copy mounted on the wall of our SNCC headquarters in Atlanta. It read: 
“NO VIETNAMESE EVER CALLED ME NIGGER.” 


Arthur Quinn points out that boxing manager Joe Jacobs’ complaint over a 
controversial call in a 1932 boxing rematch, “We was robbed!” is a prime example 
of grammatical substitution, or enallage, which strategically heightens the impact of 
the complaint.*° Likewise, Ali’s colloquial use of enallage in “Ain’t no Vietcong ever 
called me nigger” underscores the freedom of expression and poetry for which his 
rhetoric is well known. With memorable phrases such as, “You think the world was 
shocked when Nixon resigned? Wait till I whup George Foreman’s behind,”*” Ali’s 
rhetoric expresses a merging of style and content that constitutes proactive nonviolent 
intervention as rhetorical mode.*® 

Ali’s rhetoric was central to the ever-changing civil rights movement of the 1960s. 
Julian Bond, former head of the NAACP, says, “People who had never thought about 
the war—Black and white—began to think it through because of Ali.” Later, King 
himself acknowledged Ali’s influence, stating, “Like Muhammad Ali puts it, we are 
all—Black and Brown and poor—victims of the same system of oppression.”*” This 
influence has yielded long lasting cultural and political implications. Ali’s use of his 
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violent ethos for nonviolent political intervention was then, and, in the view of many 
of his critics, remains to this day, an act of civil disobedience that could be 
used against him. Ali was “attacked... for not going to war” even while he was 
“lambasted for being too violent in the ring.” So, then, what does Ali’s rhetoric mean 
today? 


Ali’s Message of “Love”: Nonviolently Fighting Imperialism 


Despite teddy-bearish portrayals of Ali lately, he remains a controversial figure. 
Simon Barnes notes that Ali now is “heralded across the US and the world as a man 
of peace. But he was first and foremost a man of conflict... [today he is] reduced ... 
to a... parody of his former self, he is free to be loved. He is safe....The danger is 
gone.” We argue, however, that the “danger” is not really gone no matter how much 
Ali is “rewritten, revised and sentimentalized.”°° The upheaval wrought in the 1960s 
is crystallized into Ali as a persona symbolizing violent potentiality, while as a rhetor 
he can now be understood as a rich source of nonviolent rhetorical action. 

Ali’s persona as a controversial American remains raw today.”! Replying to USA 
Today’s article marking Ali’s receipt of the Medal of Freedom in 2005, Bill Lange, a 
Vietnam veteran, bitterly lamented Ali’s anti-war stance. “I can’t believe your 
[newspaper] had the nerve to publish that picture of [president] Bush hanging the 
Medal of Freedom around Ali’s neck,” he wrote. “That is a disgrace to veterans all 
over, especially Vietnam vets. You have the freedom to write what you like not 
because of Ali but because of all those crosses in Arlington National Cemetery.” Ali 
has likewise been taken to task for siding with Malcolm X’s pre-Mecca views and for 
not “marching with ... King or registering voters in Mississippi.” If anything, these 
views exemplify how Ali’s discourse and symbolic acts showcase the continued split in 
American public discourse and politics over two points: the structural inequities that 
continue to be posed by cultural and institutional forms of racism in America, and 
American imperialism exhibited in wars fought disproportionately by poor whites 
and minorities, especially wars whose rationales are as controversial as the Vietnam 
war was, and the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan are now. 

Ali’s legacy has implications for rhetorical criticism and theory. For while the race- 
and class-based rhetorics of Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm X are frequently 
portrayed as being separate and distinct in a simplistic “violence-versus-nonviolence” 
relationship, or while anti-war rhetorics are often juxtaposed against civil rights 
rhetorics, Ali’s rhetorical opus across time reveals all these forms of rhetoric are 
intertwined. Reactions to Ali show that militarism can operate synecdochally for 
racism, which merits critical reconsideration of how to interpret rhetorics of the civil 
rights and anti-war movements. 

Ali’s civil disobedience conjoins the Christian black church of the South and the 
NOI in both northern and southern cities.°* Although “advocates of peace and 
progressive causes had always been a small minority in the South, this generation of 
activists was a vocal one, and a modern giant, Muhammad Ali, serves as a symbol of 
its significance.” Ali’s rhetoric yields a geographic spin on racism and militarism. For 
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“as opponents of the conflict tackled ... complex issues that drove the war machine, 
their coalitions ...[attempted]... to build a new South, despite... the confluence of 
race, class, and southern traditionalism.”*’ Both the activism and the rhetoric that is 
its legacy “reflect the complexities of the movement that took place throughout the 
South,”*° the nation as a whole, and the world. Ali’s widely quoted statements form 
the center of this complex picture. 

Ali’s rhetorical pugilism is measured in the actions he has taken over the years to 
match his fervent opinions. One important apocryphal tale that Ali has recounted 
many times exemplifies the injustice of racism and the effects of his discourse. This 
tale plays out so Ali indicates he transcends both the physical limits of athleticism and 
the limiting confines of racism that persist for persons of color in America today. The 
story is from when Ali, at that time in 1960 still named Cassius Clay, triumphantly 
returned home to Kentucky, fresh from his gold-medal win at the Olympics in Rome, 
and went with a friend to a nearby fast food restaurant. However, due to segregation, 
Ali and his friend were denied service. Ali was indignant that, as a black American, he 
could represent his country on the world stage at a significant international event like 
the Olympics, winning the highest honor, a gold medal, yet return to that same 
nation he represented and, due to segregation as a legally sanctioned system of 
racism, not even obtain restaurant service. Outraged, Ali says he flung his gold medal 
into the river. As Ali describes the moment, he builds suspense, saying, “I held the 
medallion just far enough out so that it wouldn’t tangle in the bridge structure,” then 
Ali points to the ribbon as a symbol of all America denies him as a black citizen, 
adding, “and [I] threw it into the black water of the Ohio [River]. 
I watched it drag the red, white and blue ribbon down to the bottom behind it?” 
Despite its contested facts, this story has attained near mythic status, having been 
often repeated in numerous interviews over the years, including one with Oprah 
Winfrey.”® 

Ali’s medal-chucking story takes on new meaning through Ali’s role in recent years 
as a spokesperson for charitable causes, notably Parkinson’s disease research. Ali has 
been a role model for dignified survivorship of his advanced Parkinson’s disease. The 
most poignant, memorable moment stemming from this regained celebrity of Ali’s 
later life is when, with halting steps and painfully shaky arm’s reach, he carried 
the Olympic torch to light the giant flame marking the opening ceremony of the 
Olympics. Applying a nonviolent perspective of rhetoric enables an alternative 
reading of Ali’s torch-lighting. It is an unforgettable moment that crystallizes Ali’s 
rhetoric, symbolizing his courageous career in battling racism, fighting a war he felt 
was unjust, and now, facing a debilitating disease that stole from a world-famous 
athlete his physical prowess. The torch-lighting moment is significant because of Ali’s 
medal-pitching tale. After hearing his story in 1996, the International Olympic 
Committee bestowed upon Ali a new medal to replace the one that Ali has repeated 
over the years as having gone to the bottom of the Ohio River. Ali, bent and 
trembling with disease, wore his replacement gold medal as he lit the huge torch to 
open the Olympic Games. 
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Recovering Ali’s Radical Nonviolent Rhetoric 


In the decades since Ali’s retirement from boxing, his legacy has been interpreted in 
myriad ways. As Remnick summarizes, “Ali is an American myth who has come to 
mean many things to many people: a symbol of faith ... of conviction and defiance 

. of beauty ... skill and courage...of racial pride, of wit and love.”°? These 
symbolic associations still grant Ali rhetorical effects that contemporary voices often 
lack. There is at least one explanation for his present relevance. Blending artful prose 
with physical expression inside the ring, Ali’s rhetorical forms endure. Ali’s rhetoric 
serves as a productive case study of nonviolent resistance in a world struggling with 
racial, religious and political intolerance, with contemporary wars that converge on 
these issues. Critics coming to see Ali’s rhetoric and persona as a catalyst for social 
change may be better able to apply a more complicated picture of how rhetorics and 
actors of global social justice movements inter(re)act with each other over time. 

For many in the United States and around the world, Ali’s presence continues to 
offer inspiration. Bryant Gumbel concludes, “...the civil rights movement ... 
[advanced because] Black people were able to overcome their fear .... for many Black 
Americans, that came from watching Muhammad Ali. He simply refused to be afraid. 
And being that way, he gave [others] ... courage” Ali’s boxing-ring ethos of 
violence was useful outside the ring in the public sphere, where it was used for 
nonviolent purposes to elicit anti-colonial sentiment among blacks and interracial 
awareness of the merits of his anti-war stance, from Vietnam onwards. 

Post 9/11, worldwide interest in Ali persists. Ali’s messages are resonant as the 
rhetoric of a boxer, an activist, and a Muslim. As Ali states, “Terrorists are not 
following Islam. Killing ... blowing up people and dropping bombs in places ... is 
not ... Islam. So people realize ... that all Muslims are not terrorists. And all 
Muslims did not agree with what happened [on 9/11] .... ’m just hoping that people 
understand that Islam is peace and not violence.” Commenting carefully through 
his wife, Lonnie, as his speech intermediary, Ali expresses quiet concern about 
America’s wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, saying he is “opposed to conflict” and “very 
saddened by what’s happened” and that he is “praying for peace.”®” His wife conveys 
that “what bothers Muhammad” is a worry that the US “will be drawn into a 
quagmire as it tries to occupy Iraq.”® Lonnie maintains Ali’s charity work shows “we 
all have so much in common.”™ Ali’s rhetoric has matured, expressing unity and 
humanity among disparate religions and peoples. 

Ali, in persona and symbol, in enduring rhetorics of word and deed, reveals the 
uncomfortable linkage between violence and nonviolence. Ali remains a complicated, 
conflicted persona, and yet shows a trajectory of growth as a human being and peace 
activist. In terms of the preponderance of scholarship on Ali to date, knowledge of his 
personal life and sports career has overshadowed any pointed discussion of Ali’s 
abilities and apparent influence as a rhetor. As the next section of this essay will 
explain, Ali’s rhetoric conjoins the rich African American oratorical tradition with the 
tactically different stances of activists such as Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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Locating Ali’s Nonviolent Voice in the Canon of Civil Rights Rhetoric 


Dave Zirin writes that “The present Ali has been absorbed by the establishment as a 
legend—a harmless, helpful icon. There is barely a trace left of the ragged truth: Never 
has an athlete been more reviled by the mainstream press, more persecuted by the US 
government, or more defiantly beloved throughout the world than Muhammad Ali. 
... Ali [was] the catalyst that forced ... sports—and the country as a whole—to 
examine the issues of racism and war.” 

So why has Ali’s radical rhetoric disappeared into the mire of his benign pop 
culture persona? In part because Ali’s nationwide speaking tour during his absence 
from boxing has long been forgotten, and maybe because Ali has had the good 
fortune to live his life out to old age, perhaps King’s and X’s oratory makes their 
rhetoric recognizable, timeless, and hence deemed worthy of rhetorical criticism in 
ways that Ali’s is not. During Ali’s speaking tour, Ali’s impact was felt through his 
signature style, his display of “Signifying” as a nonviolent discursive means to 
navigate and express himself peacefully in a violent time.°° 

Having thus far in this essay reminded readers of Ali’s enduring catch phrases and 
long lasting social influence, it bears asking, where does Ali’s iconic rhetoric fit into 
the canon of archetypal civil rights rhetoric, at least in so far as the canon is currently 
presented? Scholars like Victoria Gallagher and Mark Gaipa have applied a 
deconstructionist perspective to discourses on racial injustice. Gallagher says 
practices of “centering and de-centering” stem from “academics and intellectuals,” 
so that often “missing are rhetors who demonstrate... reflexivity in public, political 
discourse directed to fellow citizens’ as exemplified in the speeches of Stokely 
Carmichael.°” Similarly, Kim Purnell demonstrates that seemingly offhand, colloquial 
remarks made in interviews by singer Billie Holliday, when analyzed over time, 
become potent, albeit non-traditional, texts of resilience that contravene horrific 
racist violence.°* By the same token we find Ali’s rhetoric was directed to his fellow 
citizens, yet surprisingly it has been largely omitted from rhetorical scholarship. 
Gaipa claims deconstruction is driven “by concerns for justice and ethics” and it 
“may have made a real difference in helping to desegregate American society.” Gaipa 
lauds the “transcendental” quality of King’s “Letter from a Birmingham Jail,” which 
he argues can be better understood via Jacques Derrida’s contention that “all meaning 
depends on context, and no context is ever final.” Although it may not have been 
their purpose per se to explore King’s discourse vis d vis Malcolm X’s, and while 
Gallagher and Gaipa provide insightful analysis, more can be said about the 
complicated socio-cultural and political ramifications of a sustained, long-term 
campaign of nonviolence as the context for civil rights, Black Power, and anti-war 
discourses. We therefore suggest a refinement of their perspectives by examining how 
nonviolent civil disobedience operates rhetorically, culturally, and politically through 
Ali’s iconic rhetoric. Our analysis, then, enables critics to view Ali’s style as being 
embodied and content-laden, and therefore subversive on its own terms. 

In Ali’s stylized rhetoric backed by star power, we find Gandhi’s strategy of 
satyagraha, baldly telling anti-colonial truth. Ali in name, word, and deed embodies 
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the “restoring of dignity, pride, and ... tradition of accomplishment and self-respect 
to the denigrated black psyche”’? The nonviolent tactic of truth-telling is 
empowering; it unsettles oppressors; it reveals the hypocrisy of the status quo. David 
Novak, for instance, writes of Malcolm X’s use of parrhesia, or truth-telling, in X’s 
speeches, thus positioning X as an orator whose messages pushed America’s imperfect 
democracy forward, challenging the US to fulfill its potential of being capable of 
developing into a more equitable democracy, in effect, making Americans socially 
conscious, thus able to shorten the distance between an unrealized ideal into a real 
and realized democracy.’’ Malcolm X’s treatises heightened the sense of outrage from 
hypocrisy that he saw rampant in white America in the 1960s.’” By the end of their 
respective lives, the nonviolent meanings of the discourses of both X and King 
converged. Now in his later years, and silenced by Parkinson’s disease, Muhammad 
Ali, fighter, orator, activist, stands today as the ideological, rhetorical heir to the 
dovetailed, nonviolent messages of anti-oppression of X and King. 

Ali's rhetoric forms the connective tissue that enables a more nuanced 
comprehension of the richness and durability of nonviolent rhetoric in the civil 
rights and anti-war movements. Ali’s persona today is one of a radical actor turned 
silent witness, whose mere presence connotes the enduring power of nonviolent 
noncooperation with unjust systems. The stooped, shaky Ali, recently seen holding 
the hand of comedian Chris Rock in a televised fundraiser for Haiti’s earthquake 
victims, evokes past and present messages. Ali’s rhetoric speaks of the human 
condition, of our continual struggle to reconcile violent and peaceful impulses in 
ourselves and in societies worldwide. As a universally recognized sports figure in the 
violent ring of boxing, as an orator of both anti-colonialism and anti-Vietnam war 
speeches in the nonviolent realm of political activism, violent and peaceful tendencies 
of humanity reference the paradox symbolized by Ali. 

Ali’s rhetoric is a reminder, too, that the hard work of justice can entail great 
violence. In anti-colonial thought, causes of physical, emotional, psychological, and 
economic self-suffering originate in white, colonial power structures deeply 
entrenched throughout every facet in the life of each person of color. Such forms 
of bondage are also potent resources of warfare. As Stokely Carmichael put it, “Why 
should black folks fight a war against yellow folks so that white folks can keep a land 
they stole from red folks?””* These sufferings cede to a different kind of self-suffering: 
the renaissance of a new black identity, one that comes through painful awareness of 
one’s own complicity in suffering. In characteristic parrhesian form X said, “There’s 
only one way to be free. It’s not something that someone gives you. It’s something 
that you take. Nobody can give you independence... freedom... equality or justice 
or anything... you take it. If you can’t take it, you don’t deserve it.”’* In the Black 
Power paradigm of self-suffering, pain stops sooner rather than later; it ceases once 
blacks stop denial about enacting a subservient role within the white power structure. 

Ali’s rhetoric displays nonviolent proactivity in that some of his most memorable 
discourse and performances demonstrate unpredictability, while running counter to 
Gandhian nonviolence since Ali at times chooses not to take the moral higher ground. 
Ali publicly emphasized the violence inherent in his rejection of oppressive white 
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power. Ali could at turns say, “Why me?,” showing himself as the victim of an unfair 
draft system which was disproportionately sending poor people—especially poor 
blacks—to their violent deaths in Vietnam, while at other times he could usurp white 
control or management of his celebrity boxer status and enact egomaniacal violence, 
such as when he mercilessly beat Floyd Patterson.”” This characteristic independence 
and unpredictability, both in words and deeds, constituted Ali’s message of 
disobedience, which rankled to the core much of American life, ideals, and image. 
Ali not only infuriated many whites, he also garnered disapproval of prominent 
African Americans such as Ali’s role model, senior boxer Joe Louis.”© Ali’s anti-war 
stance was up against the likes of baseball great Jackie Robinson, who in 1967 urged 
Americans to give “President [Johnson] the support and confidence of the American 
people on the Viet Nam issue.”’”’ Likewise, “prominent black leaders and 
commentators” such as African American journalist Gordon Hancock and editor 
Frank Stanley opposed the anti-war stance of Ali and others like him, whom Hancock 
called “draft dodgers and cowards at heart.””® 

Whereas much nonviolent rhetoric of the civil rights movement was carefully 
managed, planned, and comparatively more contained, the rhetoric of the anti- 
colonial sentiments Ali expressed were socially explosive. Among the poetic rhymes 
and sound bites Ali is known to have spouted, it is his more unscripted but highly 
publicized pronouncements, such as “I ain’t got nothing against them Vietcong,” that 
remain today in popular imagination. Such statements, however, belie the 
complicated relationship between members of King’s Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) and members of the rising Black Power movement. In 1964 Ali 
“secretly phoned King to express his admiration” and support for King’s leadership of 
the nonviolent civil rights movement.”” The admiration was mutual from members 
of the civil rights movement. Arthur Ashe, one of the first African Americans to 
attain royalty status in the effete white sports world of championship tennis, said that 
Ali was likewise “admired by a lot of the leaders of the civil rights movement, who 
were sometimes even a bit jealous of the following he had and the efficacy of what he 
did. There were a lot of people in the movement who wished they had that sort of 
sway over African Americans but who did not.”*® Ali’s rhetoric not only had swagger, 
it had sway. 

Thus, while we frame the rhetoric of Ali as being situated between that of Malcolm 
X and Dr. King, which is not surprising in terms of extant rhetorical criticism of the 
period, what is new to our understanding of the rhetoric of this period is the deep, if 
ambivalent, linkage to the same activist strategy of using threats of potentially ensuing 
violence to push for nonviolent social change. With King’s embodied rhetoric, social 
progress was to be measured, and taken in concert with white interlocutors and 
power holders, “turning the other cheek” as blows are landed, and “going to jail 
together” as acts of civil disobedience. With X’s rhetoric characterized by ominous 
catch phrases like “by any means necessary,” or “the ballot or the bullet,” social 
change was, if not actually forcefully accomplished, certainly threatened to be done 
violently and without consent, much less with active choreography, of the 
intransigent white population.*' 
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Such rhetorics are infused with violence, the self-suffering kind of King, or the 
painful gestalt in ending self-denial of black complicity in white systems and white 
denial of karmic fate from X. What makes taking a renewed look at Ali worthwhile in 
this light is that Ali’s rhetoric catalyzes both of these perspectives, and can help shed 
light on seemingly divergent orators and social movement rhetorics, historically and 
contemporarily. Ali’s catalyst function applies to the examination of rhetoric not only 
in a time-bound sense for the years of 1964 through to the end of his Supreme Court 
battle in 1971, but up to the present day. By applying Gaipa’s deconstructionist view 
of boundless context to Purnell’s subversively non-traditional texts, surveying 
nonviolent rhetorics across geopolitical time and space can be illuminating. The 
trajectory of Ali’s fame may have been reduced to his public appearances without 
words, but the embodiment of his sheer physical being reiterates the continuing 
political, cultural influence of a sports celebrity who chose to use his fame to speak 
out against injustice at a critical juncture in history.** International media, for 
instance, paid attention when Ali showed up for Barack Obama’s presidential 
inaugural.*? 

Nonviolent rhetoric often assumes non-traditional forms. One of the novel 
characteristics of nonviolent rhetoric is its simultaneous embodiment, disembodi- 
ment, and re-embodiment: it eventually spreads messages from one body to many 
bodies across time. The persistent, widespread human refusal to cooperate with 
injustice transcends the impermanent human body because the bodily message 
inevitably fades (as with the assassinations of X or King as corporeal messengers) but 
the collective political, social body prevails. Nonviolent rhetoric assumes strength from 
an imagined ideal, eventually realized, collective body that would otherwise be limited 
within a mere individual human body. Hence, by taking the quality of transcending 
place and time, the adherent of nonviolence is not in it for a quick pay-off; rather, 
nonviolent civil disobedience presumes that activity in the here and now may only 
yield dividends after one’s lifetime, and yet the pursuit is undertaken nonetheless.** 
Ali’s rhetoric is a valuable resource for understanding the multifaceted rhetorics of 
nonviolent resistance and their uneasy relationship to violence. 

Popular perceptions of history can be activated by or altered through a celebrated 
person over time, often more so for sports figures like Ali who have attained mythic 
status. Bradford Vivian observes: 


We ... remember the same events...[repeatedly], but we remember them 
according to fluctuating conditions, in different times and places, in response to 
changing needs and desires.... Rather than preserving an identical meaning ... 
modes of repetition by which memory emerges and endures in the service of 
diverse social interests imbue it with inevitable mutations. 


This potential for shifts in meaning over time is why a reassessment of Ali’s influential 
transnational rhetoric helps cut through Ali’s teddy-bear domestic image. For 
although Ali’s rhetorical apex came during his fight against the United States 
government’s attempts to conscript him into the Army, it seems the arc of Ali’s 
nonviolent opus through time and across international borders functions to reiterate 
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his enduring nonviolent message even as his physical power is effaced by age and 
illness. Taken together in holistic, collective examination, Ali’s discourse and 
symbolic performances reveal a mode of politically interventionist messages that 
transgress boundaries of time and space.*° Ali’s nonviolent rhetoric variously diverges 
and merges with iconic civil rights era activists and their texts. 

The style of nonviolent messages converges with substance in specific milieus. In 
King’s rhetoric, “peace is the way” to social change, with violence mainly occurring as 
self suffering of martyred activists. In X’s rhetoric, the threat of violence to oppressors 
implies peaceful change will occur as a byproduct of the oppressor having no other 
option but to change or die. With Ali’s rhetoric, both the threat of violence to the 
oppressor and self-suffering are actively present. As Charles Lemert suggests, “To be a 
boxer is to suffer in ... every conceivable way.’*’ Through suffering inherent in a 
boxer’s use of nonviolence, there is fluctuation between embodiment and re- 
embodiment. Nonviolence in the political arena shares substance with sports 
performances in the cultural arena. Celebrated sports figures are embodied when 
they are in the sports arena; yet if they attain greatness, they become re-embodied in 
the public’s consciousness as mythic heroes and heroines. Famous figures of 
nonviolence and their messages are likewise able to transcend time through the 
suasory appeal of the moral imperative that their civil disobedience sets in motion. 
Ali’s anti-Vietnam war and anti-colonial discourses and performances represent a 
redoubled rhetorical force arising from a combination of factors: a heroic violent 
mythos endemic to sports culture plus a moral ethos as CO and nonviolent activist, 
which continues to reaffirm Ali’s relevance today, albeit now more through images 
than sound bites. 

Ali’s anti-Vietnam war, anti-colonial rhetoric connects what on the surface appear 
as divergent tactical uses of violence in nonviolent civil disobedience. Ali’s rhetorical 
activism merits consideration because he showcases the convergence of anti-colonial 
and anti-war sentiment. It was the Vietnam war which drew King to belatedly 
expressing anti-colonial thought in his speech at New York’s Riverside Church shortly 
before his death; meanwhile, X visited Africa and, in his post-Mecca phase, realigned 
himself to appreciating King’s hopes for interracial harmony.*® 

Yet characterizations of civil rights rhetoric are commonly reduced to a rift 
between Martin Luther King, Jr. and his followers on one side and the purportedly 
more violent Malcolm X and adherents of Black Power on the other.®? Mark Vail, for 
instance, claims that Martin Luther King, Jr’s “I Have a Dream” speech is a paragon 
of “integrative” rhetoric.” Yet this view overlooks lines in the same speech where 
King urges his followers to foment social discord by urging nationwide protests and 
mass arrests, “going to jail together” to challenge and overburden a racist system. 
A bifurcated view of 1960s social activism ignores that after his journey to Mecca, 
Malcolm X had moved much closer to an understanding of what King hailed as a 
“beloved community,” a futuristic place where races intermingle peacefully. James 
Tyner and Robert Kruse posit that “Malcolm X was articulating an anti-colonial 
geopolitical discourse” that influenced his contemporaries, including Ali and King.”* 
Also, leading figures in the revolutionary rhetoric of the 1960s and 1970s, like Angela 
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Davis, today maintain that “the revolution was one and the same,” explaining that the 
position of groups the media and historians have portrayed as mainly violent was not 
substantively different from Dr. King’s messages of nonviolence.” 

Moreover, King’s forgotten later speeches, such as his “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence from the War in Vietnam,” show that by the end of his life King was deeply 
influenced by the anti-colonial rhetoric of Malcolm X and other thinkers of the time 
who connected racism at home in the United States to an imperialistic foreign policy 
that fought specious wars against people of other races, religions, and ethnicities for 
monetary and political gain. In 1966 Ali summed up this thinking, asking the potent 
rhetorical question, “Why should they ask me to put on a uniform and go 10,000 
miles from home and drop bombs and bullets on brown people in Vietnam while so- 
called negro people in Louisville [Kentucky] are treated like dogs and denied simple 
human rights?””’ Ali, plain-spoken yet flamboyant, used his star power as a popular 
sports figure to convey simple facts about race-based social inequity linked to 
militarism. Ali as sports star was rhetorically more empowered to connect racism and 
militarism than either King or X as social activists were able to do. Ali’s secure place in 
the American sports pantheon propelled his message further than a sincere minister 
or a streetwise former con ever could. Ali’s position “inspired thousands to resist the 
draft... [and] ignited a wave of protest among black sports stars,” culminating with 
the famous raised fists of Tommie Smith and John Carlos on the winners’ podium at 
the Mexico City Olympics in 1968.”* Spurred by Ali’s stance, the resulting image was 
broadcast worldwide, creating embarrassment among whites back home in the 
United States, while spreading a message of hope and resiliency to the peoples of 
many global anti-colonial movements at the time.”° 

Whereas Vail may dismiss nonviolent rhetoric such as King’s “Dream” speech as 
“an isolated moment in a sweeping civil rights saga,’ the exploration of non- 
traditional texts, such as the cohesive interplay among Ali’s words, images and 
actions, helps us to complicate such reifying conceptualizations of rhetoric as being 
bound to a single text or moment in time, which limits rhetorical potentialities. Vail 
characterizes King’s “dream” as “improbable, if not impossible,” and yet simulta- 
neously offers a contradictory conclusion that “King’s dream” exhibits a “time- 
lessness” that remains today in its potential to be fulfilled.” This contradiction points 
to a critical inability to determine how the paradox of violence within nonviolence 
operates across time to help attenuate larger social violence or create conditions 
fostering social change for justice. By anchoring a traditional text to a dominant 
reading that deems the more time-consuming achievement of a nonviolent 
revolution as weaker or less feasible than “violent revolution,” critics like Vail risk 
eliding the far more complicated history that informs rhetorics over longer spans of 
time. 

Similarly, in concluding that the “American public rejected the antiwar protesters’ 
argument that the Vietnam war was immoral and unjustified,””” critics like Justin 
Gustainis and Dan Hahn have been unable to conceptualize the complexity of 
arguments that may be persuasively bolstered as they unite anti-racism and anti- 
militarism. Shortsighted readings of nonviolent rhetoric likewise play into the 
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exaggerated bifurcations between the King and X camps, or between the civil rights 
and anti-war movements, which ignores the potential for rhetorical synergies among 
varied, polychronic social justice rhetorics. For instance, African American actor and 
civil rights activist Ossie Davis emphasizes that X’s presence at key events staged by 
King ensured that whites knew that if they did not support the nonviolent strategies 
of King promoting civil rights, X’s violent forecasts might occur.”® For his part, King 
was glad to be photographed with X to reiterate their shared mission, with implied 
threat of possible violence, for social justice. Ali, sports star, CO of the anti-war 
movement, former Christian turned Muslim, embodies the threat and rhetorically 
funnels suasory synergies. Ali’s rhetoric invites critics to understand he was and 
remains a catalyst, linking various strains among social justice concerns, especially 
racism and militarism, both then and now. 

While scholarship has remarked on the unity of vision that both King and X shared 
at the end of their respective lives and careers, it does little to shed light on the unity 
of vision they shared long before that. In omitting Ali’s rhetoric from many studies of 
this era, scholarship has largely overlooked the rhetorical function of catalyzing 
figures who are not easily categorized into one issue or stance versus another. Catalyst 
rhetors like Ali upset the convenient split, confounding rhetorical scholarship. Ali is 
an exemplar of nonviolent paradox: his legacy to the rhetorical tradition is that in his 
most characteristic texts he embraces, rather than shies away from, discursive and 
symbolic representations of violence so as to further a nonviolent agenda. What gives 
these representations force is that Ali embodied violence as a professional boxer. In 
this way, the violent sport of boxing, and sport in general of which boxing forms an 
emotional center, becomes more than simply a platform for a famous athlete to speak 
about political issues; indeed, controlled violence in sport, magnified in boxing, 
creates metaphoric symbology of words and action central to the civil rights and anti- 
war movements. Ali’s promise to “float like a butterfly, sting like a bee” thus extends 
outside the boxing ring, outside of professional sports and national borders, into the 
wider world, where racism and militarism feed conflicts. Ali’s speeches “linked the 
discovery of racial pride to a new internationalist perspective” that decried war and 
the role that racism plays in perpetuating wars.” Ali’s rhetoric mirrors King’s 
“Vietnam” speech. For example, in one common refrain from Ali’s 1968 campus 
speaking tour, he opines, “I’m expected to go overseas to help free people in South 
Vietnam ...[while] my people here are being brutalized and mistreated ... this is ... 
the same thing that’s happening over in Vietnam.”’” A year earlier, King broke his 
silence interconnecting racism with the Vietnam war, offering, “we have been 
repeatedly faced with the cruel irony of watching Negro and white boys on TV 
screens as they kill and die together for a nation that has been unable to seat them 
together in the same schools.”'*’ In observing this textual interplay it is clear that civil 
rights movement concerns about racism at home and abroad unite in the anti-war 
message, and gain moral, logical stature; such messages hence have the potential to 
render even the most oppositional audiences to feel uncomfortably challenged, if not 
persuaded, about their deepest beliefs. 
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What we have posited is that Ali was a catalyst in merging the rhetorics of both 
civil rights and anti-war movements. He was “different from other popular-culture 
heroes of the day” because he showed a “powerful sense of accountability, not to the 
media he used so skillfully, but to a burgeoning global army of supporters. ..an 
international constituency comprising hundreds of millions” of people.'°* Ali’s 
rhetorical invocations of nonviolence are remarkable because his violent sports 
persona gave him the ability and freedom to be unpredictable in speaking his mind, 
which extended his message and audience beyond US borders. Grano contends the 
constitutive functions of violent sport affect audiences deeply by conveying “the 
potential for action once the perceived limits of language are reached.”'°* We submit this 
“potential for action” exists in the synergy between Ali’s nonviolent discourse and 
symbolic action internationally and his performance of athletic violence. 

To date, the discourse and symbolic acts of Ali have been examined primarily from 
the perspective of sports critics, or from discourse analysis that assimilates the 1960s 
messages of Ali and X, which creates a false sense of Ali being distanced from the 
nonviolent stance of King. To the contrary, Charles Morgan, who was a member of 
the board of SCLC under King’s direction, believes that King, while in effect silenced 
by the SCLC Board, was deeply influenced by Ali’s anti-war and anti-colonial 
stance.'"* Thus while Ali’s fierce discourse in the 1960s may have more closely 
matched that of Malcolm X, it nonetheless exerted “influence” on the comparatively 
more diplomatic (in terms of its public rhetoric) wing of the civil rights movement, 
with King as its leader.’°° Yet what appears to have largely escaped critical notice is 
that Ali’s subdued discourse and acts today are measured and more overtly 
nonviolent, thus Ali’s overall message has, over time, become more characteristic 
of the best known nonviolent discourse that is generally, if problematically, associated 
with King. 

To date, Ali has used the celebrity power of his violent boxer ethos to a great extent 
for the service of nonviolent political action. Muhammad Ali’s discourse and 
symbolic actions are characteristic of nonviolent rhetoric that has evolved over time. 
The span of Ali’s rhetoric, his memorable public statements and acts, reveal the 
logical growth of a rhetorical thinker and a man of deep convictions. Unlike King’s 
words, whose more radical rhetoric has been “sugarcoated”!° and whose anti-war 
discourse has been virtually forgotten over the years, being less preferable to the safe 
portrayal of his rhetoric as “integrationist?’”” Ali’s nonviolent rhetoric, especially his 
anti-colonial and anti-war discourses, and he himself are still controversial today. 
Since Ali’s discourse and actions have continued suasory resonance internationally, 
*°8 the inherent tensions between the violent ethos of his earlier boxer celebrity and 
his later overtly nonviolent ethos as a humanitarian bear further investigation in 
scholarship on rhetoric. 


Conclusion 


This essay has reopened and revisited Muhammad Ali’s iconic place in American and 
international society, particularly as it concerns the study of contemporary discourses 
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about the entwined issues of racism and militarism. Ali’s discursive and symbolic acts 
call attention to the need for socio-political change; his embodied rhetoric spans a 
rhetorical trajectory that entails a heavy reliance on his ethos of boxing violence to 
promote nonviolent social change. Ali’s rhetoric demonstrates both the paradox of 
the violence and nonviolence in sports, which can often cause serious and sometimes 
fatal injury to athletes, while it conveys the violence in nonviolent activism, which 
likewise can injure or kill its adherents. 

The foregoing analysis enriches extant literature by creating a new theoretical 
understanding of the power dynamics inherent in nonviolent discourses and 
symbolic action when linked to the unique pulpit afforded to contemporary sports 
celebrities. A clearer understanding of how Ali’s social justice platform and ethos were 
similar to and different from those of Malcolm X and Dr. King enables critics to 
obtain more nuanced assessments of the intertwined rhetorics on civil rights, anti- 
colonialism, and anti-militarism. The influential nonviolent rhetoric of Ali and his 
use of his sport ethos as an activist-orator and symbolic performer has been explored 
here to serve as a heuristic model for recognizing and assessing the potent longevity 
of suasory messages spawned in times of socio-political turbulence.’ 

Diverse sports figures, singers and other celebrities have employed non-traditional 
rhetoric that is “... more than mere entertainment ... [it] functions as a means for 
surviving, coping, and... social uplift.”!'® Ali’s rhetorical opus matters today because 
it references the potent physical and moral platforms enabled by both the realms of 
sports and oratory via proactive nonviolent parrhesia. Ali’s forceful persona as a 
boxer in American culture and politics uniquely enabled him to create memorable 
messages that represent to the world the ideals, contradictions, sacrifices and 
necessity of performing civil disobedience. To give Ali the last word: “A lot of fighters, 
when they quit no one ever hears of them again. But I’ve gotten bigger since 
I quit... people from all over the world are writin’ [to/of] me.”!"' 
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